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on July 17 for contempt of court in violating the
injunction. The trial before Judge Grosscup,
Feb. 6-12, 1895, resulted in a discontinuance be-
cause of the illness of a juror, but on the charge
of contempt Debs and six others were sentenced
by Judge Woods to six months in the McHenry
County jail at Woodstock. Here Debs spent
much of his time in reading, with the result that
he avowed himself a convert to Socialism. Re-
leased on Nov. 22, he returned to Chicago, where
he was accorded one of the most remarkable
demonstrations in the history of the city, and
thence to Terre Haute.

In 1896 he campaigned for Bryan, but, in June
1897, brought about the transformation of what
was left of the A. R. XI into the Social Demo-
cratic Party of America. Three years later a
tentative combination was made with the faction
of the Socialist Labor party that had seceded in
1899, and Debs, as the fusion candidate for presi-
dent, polled 96,116 votes. In the following year
the two wings were formally united under the
name of the Socialist Party of America, and in
1904 Debs was again nominated for president,
polling 402,321 votes. About this time he be-
came associate editor of the Socialist weekly, the
Appeal to Reason, of Girard, Kan., and for five
or six years gave his time to editorial work and
to lecture tours in behalf of the Appeal and the
Socialist party. At Chicago, June 27-July 8,
1905, he aided in founding the Industrial Work-
ers of the World, but after a time became dissat-
isfied with the organization and withdrew, though
frequently thereafter defending its members from
charges he deemed unjust. In 1908 he was again
the Socialist candidate, and in a train known as
the "Red Special" made a speaking canvass of
the entire country; but though he drew large
crowds, his vote (420,973) showed only a slight
gain over that of 1904. In 1912 he was nominated
for the fourth time, and he again made a general
canvass. The year was one of an unparalleled
social ferment; and though the liberal platform
of Wilson and the specifically progressive plat-
form of Roosevelt were expected to diminish the
Socialist vote, it increased to 901,062, or nearly
six per cent of the total. In 1916 Debs declined
to be a candidate.

The manifesto of the St. Louis convention of
the party (April 1917), denouncing the war and
counseling party members to oppose it by all
means in their power, was warmly approved by
Debs, though later in the year he favored some
modification of the language and of the party's
policy. But in the following year, stirred no
doubt by resentment over the many convictions
for sedition, he took more extreme ground. At
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the Socialist state convention in Canton, Ohio,
June 16, 1918, he delivered a speech in which he
bitterly assailed the administration for its prose-
cution of persons charged with sedition. Four
days later, at Cleveland, he was indicted by a
federal grand jury for a violation of the Espio-
nage Act, and on Sept, 14, after a four-days trial,
was sentenced to ten years1 imprisonment on each
of two accounts, the sentences to run concur-
rently. Appeal was taken to the federal Supreme
Court, which on Mar. 10, 1919, upheld the ver-
dict. On Apr. 13 Debs was taken to the peniten-
tiary at Moundsville, W, Va., and on June 13-14
was transferred to the penitentiary at Atlanta.
In the following year, while still a prisoner, he
was nominated for the fifth time as his party's
candidate for president, and polled 919,799 votes,
a figure exceeding that of 1912 though represent-
ing but little more than half its proportion of the
total. On Christmas Day, 1921, by order of
President Harding, he was released, though
without restoration of his citizenship.

He returned to his home, but in the following
year spent several months in the Lindlahr Sani-
tarium, at Elmhurst, near Chicago. During this
period he prepared for a newspaper syndicate
a series of articles on prison conditions, which,
in 1927, with additions, were published in book
form with the title Walls and Bars. In 1924 the
Socialist party, with Debs's approval, joined
with the La Follette forces. In the following
year it established in Chicago a national weekly
organ, the American Appeal^ of which Debs was
made editor. His health declining, early in 1926
he went to Bermuda. In April he returned home,
but in September again became an inmate of the
sanitarium at Lindlahr, where a month later he
died. Funeral services, attended by 10,000 per-
sons, were held in his home city on Oct. 23. The
body was cremated at Indianapolis, and the ashes
were buried in Terre Haute.

Though the standard-bearer of his party, Debs
was at no time its intellectual leader. He was
not a student or a reasoner, but a passionate ad-
vocate, and his words and acts were impulsive.
He initiated none of the policies of the party, and
he formulated none of its programs. Even his
place as standard-bearer was anomalous; for
though the fundamental tactic of the party was
to seek a dose affiliation with the trade-unions,
Debs was their steadfast opponent, and in his
prime there was perhaps no man in the labor
movement whom the union leaders regarded as a
greater menace. He had promoted the organiza-
tion of two rival bodies (the A. R. U. and the I.
W, W.), and he might at any time, it was feared,
break bounds and join in some further action
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